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Intriguing? Yes, an inspiration from a famous 
artist's sketchbook, one day to be transformed 
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You can see it’s a good shoe.. 
but you may not know why 











It is made with infinite care .. of good English leather .. on a last 
that has become famous amongst shoemakers. The skill behind 
this very comfortable and good-looking shoe has been handed 
down from father to son for over 70 years. 


CHURCH'S tomous English shoes 





ELECTRIC IRONS’ e 


Gracious Livin i 


ELECTRIC WASHERS e 
ROOM HEATERS e HOT-PLATES e COOKERS e REFRIGERATORS 


IN THE 


H.M.V YEARS 


TO COME 


That she who runs a 
home may have the 
leisure for living is the 
purpose behind the 
post-war planning of 
H.M.V_ Electrical 
Household Appliances 
... appliances designed 
not only to save labour 
but to add beauty to the 
homes of tomorrow. 
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ELECTRICAL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


RADIANT FIRES _ 














LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s 
own measures and special require- 
ments if order is accompanied by a 
doctor’s certificate saying that the 
Belt is needed for specific health 
reasons — 


and Good at how 


On the other hand, existing Linias can 
be refitted, and made indistinguish- 
able from new by our Wartime 
Reconditioning Service. In either 
department you can count on our 
care to give you every satisfaction. 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 
179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
Telephone: Reg. 7570 

And at Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. 
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CYDER 


WITH A NAME YOU 
KNOW ‘BEHIND’ IT 

















We used to pride ourselves. that there was no part of Britain 


where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. Now that is 
changed. * Cyder, like many other things, Is being zoned to 
save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 
certain areas, and many people who for years have held 
Whiteway’s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zonin 
ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we exten 
our congratulations ; to those who must-forgo their favourite 
cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 


WHITEWAY’S CYDER ZONED 








“In the present 
state of medical 


knowledge . . .” 


The wise doctor of today is no 
“medicine man”: he readily admits 
that medical science has a lot to 
learn about nerves and nerve strain. 
But whatever new discoveries the 
future may hold, one truth is un- 
assailable: nerves need adequate 
supplies of organic phosphorus 
and protein. In other words they 
need ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Fonic, for 
only in ‘Sanatogen’ can be found 
organic phosphorus and protein 
in chemical combination. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE TONIC 


In one size only during war time— 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax). 
If A ‘Genatosan’ Product. 











RICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTD 
WARMING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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WARMING AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 
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RICHARD CRITTALL & CO LTD 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, W.C.I 
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Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, was 
invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means of 
transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in developing 
trade and travel in China’s vast territories, 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method of 
payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a 
highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In whatever 
overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the nature of 
your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch system in the 
home country’ and banking connections throughout the whole wide 
world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


‘ OVERSEAS BRANCH: 
122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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@ That’s the utmost you should 
pay for your Votrix. For 8/6 the 
bottle you will get Britain’s best 
Vermouth ; equal of any brand 
formerly imported from. the con- 
tinent. Certainly you can pay 
more but you will not be better 
served or better satisfied. 


VOTRIX 
VERMOUTH 


Vine Products Ltd. cannot supply you 
direct so please ask your usual supplier. 














VENT-AXIA LTD 


® VICTORIA STREET. LONOON. Bw s 
AND AT GLASCOW & MANCHESTER 











APPLE PRESS. An old-fashioned form of hand-press for extracting apple juice. 
Similarly primitive types may still be found in farmhouse: where cider is home-made. 


Presswor k contrasts . . . There was never any doubt about | oe 
what to put in this old press. In went the apples and that was that ! 
Nogreater contrast could be presented than a modern job of SPRING 
PRESSWORK at Terry’s. Here is no simple matter of feeding raw 
material to a press. On the contrary, the Spring Steel has first to be 
drawn or rolled to an exact specification, then fed into presses and 
fabricated to the finest possible limits, then hardened and tempered 
by special Terry processes—many of them new discoveries evolved to 
satisfy the stern needs of war. Finally it has to be tested in every 
conceivable way, to the nth degree, in the Terry laboratories. 


For highest possible perfor ie ber :— 
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HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD., Redditch, England. Also at London, Birmingham, Manchester 











The Enjoyment that Chairman gives 
to the appreciative smoker éndures. It is cool 
from first to and continues to give the same 
satisfying enjoyment year in and year out. 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Three strengths: CHAIRMAN, medium; 

BOARDMAN'S,. mild; RECORDER, full; 

2/94 per oz., from tobacconists everywhere. 

There is also CHAIRMAN Embire Mixture 
at 2/6 per oz. 

Made by the successors to R. J. Lea, Ltd. 
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WINALOT 


THE IDEAL FOOD 
\.__ FOR DOGS ad 
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“SOLO 


means REAL 
ORANGE JUICE 


Remember this bottle 
— it’s the shape of good 


things to come back 
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ackintosh’s 


‘always in quality street” 


Famous for over 
100 years 


for 


BISCUITS 










alto and new friend: and 
that, follawing 


the removal of all Zoning 











if you want water 
from depth 


send for these data 





CONTENTS 

Non-technical introduction + the 
true ‘wet’ motor * the centrifugal 
pump * the complete unit - perfor- 


mances * power and maintenance 
costs * installation * diagrams - 
illustrations. 


Please enc. |d. stamp with enquiry (poper regs.) 
HAYWARD-TYLER 


wet motor 
DUMDS wo... 


LUTON BEDFORDSHIRE 





THEY KNOW THEIR MULTIPLICATION 


A rabbit may be a dunce at some things but he does know 
his multiplication. And so dowe. Tru-Wel electrically 
welded steel tubes are mass-produced at speed, million 
after million. They provide the answer to many problems 
of speedy production in industry. 
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Good news for 
good 
shoes! 
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ELTONIAN 
CREAM is again in good 
supply! Because the 
finest raw materials only 
are used in Meltonian 
production, stocks of this 
popular cream have been 
short for some time. 
Never has Meltonian 
quality been sacrificed to 
give increased quantity. 
But now Meltonian is 
available throughout the 
country. Should you 
experience any difficulty 
in obtaining it, please 
write to us, giving the 
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names of your usual 
supplier. 
MELTONIAN 


MELTONIAN LTD., OXGATE LANE, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 
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Across far-off friendly lands, among peoples grown 
friendlier through unforgettable years of glorious 
comradeship, Minton China enjoys a welcome, wide 
and swiftly widening. Afterall, the charmand elegance 
and beauty of Minton speak eloquently and universally 
wherever taste and culture and discrimination direct 
our habits, manners, ways of living and of life. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD ° STOKE-UPON-TRENT ° EST. 1793 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S DREAM 








Crawford’s Biscuits 


are good biscuits 
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There’s no dim-out 
about these, Mr. Barratt 





Wonderful how a little polish and elbow grease will work 


up a shine on good leather. I must have had this pair 
of Barratts for at least three years. Yet look at them 
now! It’s certainly a ‘ bright idea’ to 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches all over the country 











Exemplifying Finnigan quality 


Finnigans 





Craftsmen in leather since 1830 


LONDON - MANCHESTER CAMBERLEY - 


TRURO 
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THE Germans are now sending patrols ahead of their Now that the Japs are having the war brought home to 
retreats. them they realize how foolish they were to go so far to 
° ° fetch it. 
° ° 
An American soldier fondly declares that the jeep is 
practically human. Sooner or later, however, there is A psychiatrist has been included in recent sessions of 
bound to be some sort of an attempt at mechanization. the Brains Trust. It is not known whether his findings 
will be made public. 
° ° 
° ° 
One enterprising man has 
just got a job showing re- Making Doubly Sure 
turned Civil Servants around “Candidates must be over 21 
London. and must be born before August, 
1915.”—Manchester paper. 
° ° 
eo" @ 
‘“‘A paper-chase is out of 
the question in war-time,” A farmer was discovered in 
says a sporting writer. Little the interior of Australia who 
he knows of the activities said he didn’t believe there 





of our keen-nosed publishers was a war in Europe. If he 
on the scent of a supply for had waited a bit longer he 











their spring fiction. would have been right. 
° ° ° ° 

It seems the Big Three have decided that one way to ‘“‘My husband left me one evening and I didn’t see him 
get everlasting peace is to stop Germany having another until 10 o’clock the following morning,” said a woman in 
war until she has paid for this one. court. He evidently came home with the dried milk 

delivered as usual for the grocer by the butcher’s boy. 
° ° 
: ° ° 

The new Crystal Palace will have an amphitheatre for 
circuses, two opera houses, two concert halls, a cinema, Dr. Goebbels considers that the Russians have placed 
ballroom, swimming-pool, ice-skating rink and twelve themselves in a precarious position. Hitler has only to 
squash courts. By then, presum- . give the order and the German 


pincers will close in a relentless 


ably, there will be homes for 
ring of sponge. 


people who prefer them. 


oO re] °o °o 


There are encouraging signs of 
unity among our statesmen at 
last. As victory approaches they 
are preparing to stand up and 
speak as with one silence. 


Jingle, Jangle, Jingle 
“It is the Russians who are in the 
saddle and in the position to ring the 
changes.” —B.B.C. war commentary. 


° ° 
° °o 


A report says that the Japs in 
Burma are in a bad way. Last 
year’s maps now reaching them 
from home are coinciding with the 
arrival of re-directed mail from 
last year’s invincible positions. 


It is reported that prices of 
women’s hats have been reaching 
astronomical figures. Some 
milliners cannot resist trimming 
the price with a band of ciphers. 
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Wednesday 


People of the Separate Graves (q. particularly v.), I refrain 
from asking what giantesses may have married little gods, 
or what huge giants may have allied themselves in marriage 


squints. I was fascinated last week by the suggestion 

of the B.B.C. commentator, Major Hastings, that 
the present rulers of Germany are not really trying to win 
the war. They are not even, he thought, trying to secure 
a somewhat disadvantageous peace. They no longer care 
about the garrisons and “pockets of resistance” left on 
the Baltic and Atlantic coasts, or the islands of the Aogean 
Sea. They are affected by a strange “Valhalla Berchtes- 
gaden’”’ complex, and by the prospect of a last great hopeless 
battle in which all their heroes die. 

Hitler himself has stated that he will never be taken 
alive, but perish in the final struggle, and I suggest that 
there will be banded about him his own particular cronies, 
including Signor Mussolini and M. Laval, the last of the 
Volkssturm, the Herewards of the German Wake. This 
idea lends a peculiar interest to the final phases of the 
struggle. 

Major Hastings did not say whether General Eisenhower, 
or our own two fighting Field Marshals, had made an 
intensive study of the Nordic gods and heroes and the 
way they live. He did not say whether the Russian 
generals had done so. But the spectacle of Joseph Stalin 
reading the Eddas presents itself not unpleasingly to the 
mind; and in a paper which, after all, is published on Odin’s 
day, the subject deserves closer study. 

You may study it very closely, without gaining much 
clarity of vision. But let me do my best. 

The god Odin (or Woden) has or had two residences. 
He may. live at the palace of Hlidskialf in Asgard from 
which he rules heaven. But that is only a part-time job. 
He also rules Valhalla, where all the brave warriors come 
after death to revel in those joys which have delighted 
them on earth. 

I have never visualized Valhalla, which you may also 
call Walhalla, or Valkyrjur. Indeed, you may call it 
Vauxhall or Waterloo if it pleases you. I shall not quarrel 
at your choice. Sometimes I have thought that Walhalla, 
with the god Odin (or Woden) using a loud-speaker, might 
be not unlike Waterloo Station on Sunday afternoons. 

But this diverts me from the main thread of the narrative. 
The god Odin has two black ravens called Thought and 
Memory, which fly forth daily to gather tidings of what is 
happening on earth, thus anticipating the radio and the 
newsreel. He has also a spear called Gungner, and a ring 
called Draupner, and he rides upon an eight-footed steed 
named Sleipner. 

I do not know why these things have these names. I 
do not know whether it would be nice to ride on an eight- 
footed steed. I sometimes picture to myself the god Odin 
trotting from heaven to Valhalla, carrying the spear called 
Gungner. But then I avert my gaze. 

The god Odin lost the use of one of his eyes through 
drinking at Mimir’s fountain (this is the first time that I 
have written a gossip column), but the draught at Mimir’s 
fountain made him the wisest of gods and men. He 
married Freyja (q.v.). But he has many other wives, and 
a vast progeny of sons and daughters, and a large number 
of favourites, and is the greatest of sorcerers. Rather 
a busy divinity. 

Let me admit frankly that a brief biography of this kind 
hardly does justice to the complicated scheme of Scandinavian 
or Teutonic mythology. I leave out the gnomes and the 
giants, and the earth spirits, and the ghosts, and the heroes 
inextricably intertwined. I make no mention of the 


Ts god Odin has only one eye, and Himmler himself 


with tiny female trolls. I only allude, in passing, to the 
ash-tree of Yggdrasil, which shelters all living human 
beings, to the god Balder (g. abundantly v.), and to the 
final conflict in which Odin (or Woden) and Thor (whose 
day is to-morrow) are to be beaten by the Wolf and the 
World Serpent, and the abode of the gods is to be destroyed 
by fire, and the earth itself will sink into the waves of 
the sea. 

I can faintly imagine the newspaper headlines describing 
these events, but it is outside the scope of this article to 
discuss them here. 

All that I am trying to do is to sketch roughly the kind 
of company in which the Chancellor of the German Reich 
and Herr Himmler will find themselves when the last 
great stand is over, and they win (if Major Hastings is 
right) the goal of their dreams. The fact that Signor 
Mussolini called his daughter Edda makes it almost certain 
that he intends to accompany them. I see no reason 
why there should not be a ticket also for M. Laval. 

One imagines that there may be some dispute with the 
god Odin, in that land, about his prerogatives. The 
‘set up,” as the Americans would call it, of Valhalla may 
not be entirely acceptable to the souls of the Gestapo. 
Goering and Goebbels, I suppose, will be there, and one 
does not know whether their particular hobbies will fit in 
with the general scheme of a community, which seems 
to spend its time feasting and fighting and dying, and 
repeating the process over and over again. 

Do I weary you with allthis? I rejoice at the thought. 
One thing, at least, is certain. The ghosts of the departed 
warriors have a special escort to conduct them to their 
Nordic paradise. The god Odin (or Woden) sends out 
his divine maidens, the Valkyrie, who cleave through air 
and water and conduct the chosen heroes (with songs, I 
take it, and instrumental music) to the precincts of 
Valhalla. 

This, at any rate, will annoy Herr Hitler. 
never a ladies’ man. 


He was 
EVoE. 
° °o 


Gun-Site Song 


ET’s make the site like the park at Fontainebleau. 
(The general is coming.) Let’s paint away the sears. 

Let’s get some bird-baths and set them in a row. 
Let’s make the camp like a playground of the Czars. 


Let’s make the camp like the Willow Pattern plate. 
Let’s have some white ropes running all around. 

Let’s put some glamour girls on duty at the gate. 
Let’s make the site like the Gardens of Mahound. 


Let’s make the place like a candyland from Grimm. 
Change all the “street”? names—we’ll make this Yalta 
Way. 
Shall we have the litter-bins whimsical—or prim? 
Let’s make the site like the courtyards of the Bey. 


Let’s make the site like a dream in Xanadu. 
Let’s paint the guns in a pastel colour. ... Strange! 
The general has been and he says that it won’t do. | 
Let’s make the site like a gun-site for a change. 
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“All this used to be covered with snow.” 


f \HE night after the discovery 
of the hidden books, including 
the two French novels, I slept 

badly, tossing and turning in my worry 
about what an investigation might 
bring to my poor innocent sister. 
Suddenly I woke to find her beside me, 
the candle lighting up her lovely hair, 
which was very luxuriant, hanging 
well below her neck and always 
shining with a perfectly natural 
grease. 

“Get up. and pack your trunks, 
Blanche,” she whispered. ‘We are 
leaving to-morrow.” 

“Leaving!” I gasped. “But why?” 

“T will not have anyone wrongfully 
accused of hiding French novels,” said 
Mipsie staunchly. ‘We must leave as 
a protest.” 

So next morning we marched, she 


The Memoirs of Mipsie 


By Blanche Addle of Eigg 
IV—Finishing Touches 


boldly, I in some trepidation, into the 
Headmistress’s sanctum. 

“My sister and I are leaving,” 
announced Mipsie. ‘We do not care 
to be associated with a scandal in any 
school.” Miss Clamp went as white as 
her shirt-front. 

“But Millicent,” she protested. “No 
reflection was cast upon you or your 
sister. Yours were the only names 
not found in the books.” 

“No matter,” said Mipsie. “It is a 
deeply shocking occurrence, and I 
shall tell my mama and papa that we 
were unable to remain in such sur- 
roundings.” Miss Clamp turned as 
grey as her hair. 

“Pray, pray, Lady Millicent, do not 
do that,” she begged. “It will reflect 
badly on the school if Lord and Lady 
Coot hear such a thing.” 


Mipsie, who had turned to the door, 
paused on the threshold. 

“Will you promise us that there 
shall be no investigation, and that this 
odious business shall never be men- 
tioned again then?’’ she demanded 
sternly. There was a moment’s pause. 
Then: “I promise,” said Miss Clamp, 
flushing as red as the exercise-book in 
her hand. 

When we eventually left school we 
were warmly embraced by the teachers 
and given quite a little ovation by the 
girls, some of them giving us lovely 
parting presents which they had made 
themselves—a beautifully enamelled 
drain-pipe parasol-stand for Mipsie, 
and a photo frame with real lace 
curtains for me. What a thrill to 
unpack these, and our prizes, and 
gloatoverthem! Suddenly, in Mipsie’s 
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pile of books, I saw, to my astonish- 
ment—the two confiscated French 
novels! 

“Mipsie!” I exclaimed. ‘How- 
ever ... wherever ...?’’ Mipsie smiled 
her most elfin smile. 

“T knew just where to look for 
them,” she said. “They were by Miss 
Clamp’s bedside.” 

There now followed a rather “odd 
job” period of governesses for Mipsie 
alone, as I was eighteen and just about 
to come out. The trouble with these 
well-meaning but touchy people was 
my brother Humpo, who was of 
course a deeided tease. During term 
he was at Eton (though he was nearly 
expelled for damping all the fireworks 
for the Fourth of June), but in the 
holidays the squalls began—specially 
with the French governesses. How 
Mile. Pinard screamed when she 
found her powder-puff full of wood- 
lice!—it served her right for her 
Frenchified ways, Humpo said, with 
that subtle satiric wit that distinguished 
him even at that age. And how we 
screamed—but with laughter—when 
Mlle. Boudin opened a box which she 
thought contained a new jacket, and 
found—a dead cat! She was ill for 
several weeks afterwards. 

Eventually, after ten or twelve 
governesses, Mipsie implored to be 
allowed to complete her French educa- 
tion in Paris. Mama opposed this, I 
remember, fearing the dangers of 
foreign food and Roman Catholicism ; 
but papa, rather surprisingly, advo- 
cated it strongly, even volunteering 
to take and fetch Mipsie each time, 
staying a week or two in Paris till she 
felt “‘settled in.” Accordingly, in the 
summer of 1888, Mipsie went to St. 
Germain ‘‘to be finished.” 

The use of this expression reminds 
me of an amusing story of an old 
gardener of ours called Dubbin, a path- 
weeder, I think. (All our weeds were 
lovingly extracted by hand by our 
devoted garden staff—no weed-killer 
for them!) Dubbin asked me after 
Mipsie one day. “Why,” I told him, 
“she has gone to Paris to be finished, 
Dubbin.” ‘Dear, dear, is that so?” 
asked the old man sympathetically. 
“Her ladyship being what she is, 
that wouldn’t take long in Paris, I 
reckon.” 

I don’t remember many details of 
Mipsie’s school life in France, as I was 
by then in the whirl of my first season. 
But her letters home were radiantly 
happy, and of course she did brilliantly 
in class, as usual, soon being head of 
the school except for nine others. She 
also started to take a sudden interest 
in music, and put in long hours in the 
solitary music-room. “I am advancing 
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so fast, Blanchie,” she wrote, “that I 
have now graduated from Fraulein 
Lauch to Monsieur Poirot, the wonder- 
ful young professor here.” The next 
winter she wrote even more enthus- 
iastically. ‘I am learning all the 
études with the professor, and love my 
lessons. Only Paris is dreadfully cold. 
But he is so inspiring, and such a great 
musician. Sometimes he sings ‘Your 
Tiny Hand is Frozen’ to me and acts it 
all too beautifully for words.” 

She left somewhat suddenly in con- 
sequence of a stupid misunderstanding. 
Mipsie always adored history, and she 
was thrilled with the excursions to 
Versailles, St. Cloud and other places 
of historical interest. So immersed was 
she in the past that she took the 
trouble to find out just what part of 
the Bois de Boulogne Madame de 
Pompadour frequented every day, in 
the same blue dress, in order to attract 
Louis XV’s attention, and spent one 
whole afternoon near the same spot 
in order to steep herself in the historical 
atmosphere. Unluckily she was seen 
by the head of the pension, who, com- 
pletely misconstruing Mipsie’s action, 
demanded her instant removal. It is 
so like the narrow scholastic mind to 
fail in appreciation of the born student 
of history. M. D. 


The Cipher 


HO when writing or speaking 

of the great scholars of our 

day, ever gives a thought to 
the name of Edwin Boxter? The 
answer is easily given, so far as to say 
Nobody; but beyond that lies the 
question, Why? And this is how it all 
happened: this is why the name of one 
of our most industrious scholars is 
totally unknown to the world. The 
researches of Edwin Boxter explored 
the plays of Shakespeare for at least 
five years of unremitting industry ; then 
in carefully-worded treatises he wrote 
all the results of his discoveries, and 
was about to give them to the world, 
when the curious thing occurred that 
fell like snow over his work, hushing 
it all up and leaving him with oblivion. 
They were no trivial researches, for by 
the use of ciphers, which in his five 
years of labour he found in abundance, 
he definitely proved that the plays 
of Shakespeare were not written by 
Bacon. His proofs were clear and 
concise, but it was not on anything 
merely negative that he planned that 
his fame was to rest, and, toiling on 
day after day, and very often far into 
the night, he discovered who it was 
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that actually wrote these plays. Who 
the man was he never told me, for I 
knew him slightly; but I gathered that 
it was some obscure Elizabethan writer, 
roughly contemporaneous with Shake- 
speare. He did once show me one of 
his ciphers, proving conclusively that 
it was not Bacon; and, from the look 
of it, he must have written at least a 
thousand pages of typescript. Well, 
all this was about to be given to the 
world. I should mention that Boxter 
was acquainted with another pains- 
taking scholar, named Alfred Slugg, 
who also investigated and annotated 
the great writers of the past, but 
Boxter held his work in contempt; he 
never criticized it or even read it, 
being perfectly certain that nothing 
that Slugg could write would be of 
any importance whatever. He did not 
particularly dislike Slugg, or look on 
him for one moment as a rival, he was 
merely convinced of the man’s triviality 
and, though he greeted him whenever 
they met, he would not take the least 
notice of his writings. I think that 
at the time when Boxter let me see 
the bundle of about a thousand pages 
of typescript his work was nearly 
finished; his proofs were abundant, 
and he told me once that he had already 
discovered over five hundred ciphers. 
Every one of them, I imagine, pointed 
the same way, at this obscure Eliza- 
bethan writer. Five hundred proofs 
would seem to be enough, but looking 
for ciphers had become a habit with 
Boxter, and the more he found, the 
more readily his eye detected others. 
I do not know if his work got as far 
as the printer, and whether he was 
correcting proofs or merely his type- 
script, but at any rate he was reading 
his own voluminous work, when sud- 
denly one word of a cipher fell like a 
shadow. Once this word was decoded 
others followed, and the shadows 
rapidly multiplied. There in his own 
work he found them, ciphers as 
abundant as those festooning the plays 
of Shakespeare, and all of them 
pointing one way, all of them pointing 
at Slugg, proof after proof corroborat- 
ing each other that all the work of 
Edwin Boxter was in reality written by 
Slugg. The proofs were too strong for 
Boxter to disprove, even had he dared 
to attempt it, which his veneration for 
ciphers would not allow him to do. To 
give to the trivial and despised Slugg 
the reputation earned by those five 
years of toil was more than Boxter 
could do, and, throwing his heavy 
bundle of papers into the fire, he left 
the world to believe, according to its 
choice, that the plays of Shakespeare 
were actually written either by Shake- 
speare or Bacon. ANON. 
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completely out of period, momentarily worked - up - to climax; the story 
fatal to the illusion, and have hardly wanders agreeably through a number 
anything to do with the story. of episodes in the life of a family, 
_ This is a pleasant film, many inci- ending simply on a note of affection 
Four Novets dents in which will be familiar to for the city of St. Louis (in the year 

The Keys of the Kingdom (Director: readers of Satuy Benson’s “5135 Ken- of the “Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
Joun M. Sranz) is a novel I haven’t sington” stories in The New Yorker tion”). Miss GARLAND as Esther, and 
read; the film version strikes me as_ in 1942. There is little “plot,” in the talented child Marcaret O'BRIEN 
long, earnest, long, worthy, interesting, the usual sense of something with a as “T'ootie,” are the members of the 


At the Pictures 








and long. One very reasonable 

cut would be ten minutes or so 

of the first quarter-hour; it is 
my conviction that unless a 
very great and important part 

of a story deals with the 
principal character’s childhood, 
that parf should not be at- 
tempted in a film that goes on 

to show the character grown 
up. Certainly in this instance, 
rather than play about so 
artificially with a Hollywood 
Scotland, it would have been 
better simply to tell us in 
words—all the episodes are 
linked by an off-screen voice 

as it is—that Francis Chisholm 

lost his beloved parents in 
youth. The real story after 

all is that old reliable, the 
Compensation Piece: the life 

of a man, by ordinary standards 

a failure, who is shown (to us) 

to be a personage of greater 
value than many an obvious 
“success.” Here he is a priest, 
with a mission in revolutionary 
(pre - last - war) China, estab- 
lished in the face of enormous 
difficulties, destroyed in a 
battle between the Imperial 
and the revolutionary forces, 
and painfully restored. As an 

old man, he returns to his 
native parish; Monsignor Sleeth 
(Sir Cepric HaRDWICKE), coming 
to tell him he must give it up, 
reads Father Chisholm’s own narra- 
tive of his life, is deeply impressed, 
and leaves with the assurance that 
he will be allowed to stay. 

It is asprawling, leisurely picture, 
and too much has been stuffed into 
it, but it has many good scenes 
and much good playing. 


Why they should have put 1945- 
style song numbers into Meet Me 
In St. Louis (Director: VINCENTE 
Minye.ui), the whole point of 
which is its reproduction of US. 
family life in the early nineteen- 
hundreds, I can. guess: because 
Juby GARLAND is a singing star 
and they couldn’t bear to waste an 
atom of her ability. But you have 
to take the songs as “turns,” as 
isolated interruptions, and forget 
them immediately, for they are 





(The Keys of the Kingdom 


CHURCHMEN AT PLAY 


Rev. Hamish MacNabb . . . Epmunp GwEeNN 
Francis Chisholm ...... GreEGoRY PECK 





(Meet Me In St. Louis 
SONG SISTER 
a... MarGaRet O’Brien 
0 ee ee Jupy GARLAND 


family that focus most of our 
attention, but the others too 
are real characters; the domes- 
tic scenes are well managed, 
and the Technicolor often 
imaginatively used. The only 
false note seemed to me to be 
the presence of those songs. 


There is not room to say 
much about the other two 
adapted novels. I find it hard 
nowadays to bear with the 
Hollywood version of London, 
but apart from this I thought 
None But The Lonely Heart 
(Director: CiIFFoRD ODETs) 
surprisingly interesting. I hear 
that Cary Grant is nothing 
like the Ernie Mott of the 
novel; but the film does succeed 
in giving a sort of atmosphere- 
picture of frustrated poverty, 
although there too Mr. OpETs 
seems to have altered the 
angle and the emphasis. 


As for Hangover Square, 
which is “adapted ”’—literally 
out of all recognition—from 
the novel by Patrick Hami- 
TON (to whom my deepest 
sympathy), it is a collection of 
clichés that might be tolerable 
as an attempt to repeat the 
effect of The Lodger, if only that 
title hadn’t been stuck on to it. 
This is the sort of “adaptation” 
film-producers used to be laugh- 
ingly accused of: the title and a 
few of the names from the novel 
have been put into an entirely 
different story, a half-chewed collec- 
tion of reminiscences of such pictures 
as Jekyll and Hyde and The Lodger, 
with the added annoyance of one 
of those tomfool piano concertos. 
To pretend that it has anything 
to do with the book, a good novel, 
seems to me indefensible. The 
director (whom I forbear to name) 
has spoken up plaintively in reply 
to London criticism; but all his 
defence amounts to is that they 
had to change the story because 
for one reason or another — the 
characters were too “unsavoury,” 
and so on—it wasn’t suitable for 
the films. All right; why pretend 
to have filmed it ? R. M. 
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Punch Comforts Fund, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


EAR MR. PUNCH,— 
I read your plea 

for Comforts for the men at sea. 
Such interest in the boys in blue 
reflects much credit upon you. 
I have no heavy underpants 
or such-like to supply their wants. 
No sea-boot stockings do I own, 
My “woollen goods” are all out- 

grown. 
I send no scarf—I cannot knit, 
But something else I do, to wit: 
write cheques. "Twas your 

alternative 
if I had nothing else to give. 
And your request in kindly verse 
would loosen strings of any purse. 


You also say ‘‘ And may we plead 
That he gives twice who gives 
with speed ?” 
So here’s one giving in a hurry 
By Air Mail, 
Truly yours, 
WILL CURRIE. 
Santiago de Chile. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











This Will Be a 
Different Spring. 


HIS will be a different Spring. 
Now to its making, 


its tender waking 

in fields and woods 

the seeds, the roots, the buds 
are burgeoning. 


This will be a different Spring. 


Coltsfoot and celandine 

have pushed patrols to probe the rear- 
guard line 

of winter; 

primroses are mustering. 


This will be a different Spring. 


Light as the flight 

of the swallows cutting 

aerial lightning-swathes, 

light as the shutting 

of the Red Admiral’s somersault wings, 

light as the delicate scent the wind 
brings 

of apple-blossom, 

light as the rings 

which feeding trout make 

on river glass, 
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“. . . and what’s this knob thing for?” 


light as a flower unfolding pass 
transparent cloud-shadows 
over the grass. 


This will be a different Spring. 


The rooks are building: 

each stick they bring 

fits in the pattern of this new thing 
which they do not know is Spring. 


Sing, blackbird, sing: 

“This will be a different Spring.” 

We, too, shall be building— 

this will be a different Spring. 
R.C.S. 


Front-Bench Collaboration 


“Mr. Churchill spoke highly of the work 
of Mr. Anthony Eden who, on reference to 
himself, quickly withdrew his feet which he 
and Major Atlee had been languidly propping 
up against the table on which the mace 
stands.” —Kent paper. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 

“Owing to the illness of the violinist 
whose name was on the programme fo? 
‘They Say It With Music’ (reported in last 
week’s ‘Advertiser’), Mr. G. P—-—— was the 
accomplished artiste who deputised so ably. 
We sincerely hope that the patient wil! soon 
be well again.” —Cheshire paper. 
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“Gum, Tovarich?”’ 


Our Open Forum 


XI—This National Debt 


Miss Malice Sharpless, who makes this glaring contribution” 


to our series of chats on Reconstruction, is studious and 
subdued. But she is by no means an indoor girl and rides 
regularly (in season of course) with the Crowboro’. She 
reads quickly and accurately, her favourite authors being the 
Brontés and the Coles. Miss Sharpless is passionately fond 
of the British Way of Life. She is optvmistic about the 
future, pinning much of her faith to penicillin. She needs 
no introduction. 


Y patient research over a number of years I have 
B managed to collect a mass of statistical information 

on this subject of the National Debt. I propose 
to deal with it immediately while you, my friends, are 
still fresh. 

Between 1688 and 1944 the British people experienced 
one hundred and seventy-four years of war. (Note: I am 
dealing only in major wars. Incidents and international 
tiffs are excluded.) Over the same period the average 
duration of peace, or what might be called the inter-war 
years, was eighteen years—not twenty as is popularly 
supposed. The actual figures are appended: 


4, 25, 7, 12, 7, 38, 44, 12, 20. 
It will be seen that the average of the first five of these 


peace periods (eleven years) is very much less than that 
of the last five (twenty-six years). Wars are undoubtedly 
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getting fewer and further between. On the other hand 
they are getting bigger. This conclusion is based on a 
study of figures relating to Government borrowing. Thus, 
while the war of 1739-48 added only £31 millions to 
the National Debt, the wars of 1793-1815 and 1914-18 
added £604 millions and £7,180 millions respectively. 
The National Debt now stands at a trifle over £20,000 
millions. 

I select 1688 for my base year for two reasons. First, 
because it seems reasonable to count the struggle of 1688-97 
as the first “civilized”? war—since none before that time 
produced a genuinely “National” debt. And secondly, 
because Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, on whose figures my own 
calculations are based, has made a similar selection. 

Before I carry the statistical analysis a stage further 
let me look at the human side of the problem. Did the 
N.D. upset you, friends, in your childhood days? It did 
me. It was a shameful thing that gnawed insidiously at 
my happiness. Like thousands of other children I regarded 
it as a slur upon Britain and a millstone about my neck. 

To a sensitive girl the stark reality of Britain’s con- 
tinuing liability seemed to make classroom studies a 
mockery—a hollow escapist sham. As I turned the 
glorious pages of British history slips of paper fluttered 
to the ground. They were bills. The great victories of 
the Nile and Aboukir Bay, of Waterloo and Balaclava 
seemed shabby somehow, incomplete and indecisive, for, 
by my reckoning, they had never been settled in full. If 
you have been brought up to believe in the sanctity of 
solvency there is nothing quite so abhorrent as an undis- 
charged debt. 

Mathematics meant little to me. Proportion, simple 
interest, decimals, areas and percentages all seemed 
academic side-issues compared with the urgent need to 
tackle the National Debt. 

I think I blamed my parents most. Their apparent 
lack of concern shocked me deeply. Of all things incon- 
sistency in parents is most reprehensible to the child mind. 
A man who regarded his country’s indebtedness with 
equanimity was sadly out of step with a father who would 
rather starve than (as he put it) “be beholden.” 

I was seventeen before I learned the truth. A classical* 
economist named Hook, whom I consulted, diagnosed my 
trouble immediately. He showed me that the N.D. is 
an internal or family affair; that it is merely a matter of 
bookkeeping and that it can be wiped out in various ways: 


1. By default 
2. By robbing Peter to pay Paul 
3. By inflation. 


Let us examine these methods. Default can be ruled 
out almost immediately as more or less un-English. It 
would be easy enough robbing Peters to pay Pauls if we 
could be sure of enough Peters—and sociologists have 
shown that the name always becomes unfashionable during 
periods of heavy taxation. Inflation, too, is extra- 
ordinarily difficult. The little that we have now has 
meant unremitting toil for nearly everybody. 

We are left with one other solution—a solution that 
brings us into the dangerous arena of politics. I leave 
discussion of it to you. If your children are to live clean, 
healthy, uninhibited lives, my friends, the National Debt 
must cease to be the horrid spectre of shame it has been 
for so long. My solution, which I now leave with you, 
rests with one word—Nationalization. Hop. 





*He was “classical” until 1927, “orthodox” from ’27 to ’29, 
“Central European” between ’30 and °34 and “ Board of Trade” 
until his death (from exposure) in 1937. 
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An Artist 


ITH the heavy mashie-niblick I have rather a 

special technique. To begin with I wiggle a good 

deal to give my Eustachian tubes a chance of 
warming up to their vital task of establishing a true 
balance. Comparable to the run-up in the bomber world, 
my wiggling. Next I stand perfectly still except for my 
eyebrows, which I slide up and down very slowly three 
times, like pistons, with terrifying concentration. This 
movenient has often been criticized unfavourably by the 
crowd at Westward Ho and St. Andrews, but it puts at 
least three yards on such balls as I hit, and a lot of useful 
backwash as well. 

This time there was no crowd to distract me, and you 
would think a man’s head, nicely teed up on a stiff white 
collar, was an easier mark than a golf ball, but I found to 
my surprise that this was not so. My eyebrows were going 
under for the third time when a vision of fatherless children 
swept over me and I remembered that the chair-covers 
had only just come back from the cleaners. I flung the 
club away.in disgust. The man, who was sitting with his 
back to me examining one of my Georgian tankards 
through a jeweller’s glass screwed into his right eye, 
sprang round. 

“You did give me a fright!” he complained. 

“T had every intention of laying you dead by the pin,” 
I said, going towards the telephone. “Put that can down 
and sit quiet. The last burglar who doubted my force of 
character is still on the danger-list.” 

“You don’t look at all a violent man,” said the burglar, 
studying me with some surprise. 

“The two years I spent with the cannibals when I was 
a lad were very formative,” I told him, as I spun the dial. 
“Once I’m roused there’s no holding me. I pull big men 
to pieces like flies.” 

“T’ve been admiring your silver,” he said politely, 
pointing to the pile on the table. 

“T hope you liked the whisky too?” 

“T must apologize for helping myself, but I got frozen 
fiddling with that patent catch on the window.” 

“T’d have put a thermos out if I’d known you were 
coming. Blast this exchange!” 

“These country ones are getting very uneven in their 
work. I sometimes think all one wants in the country is a 
commodity-phone, on which one could dial pus for refresh- 
ment and Tax for a cab and, naturally, pow for the police.” 

I suddenly felt very angry, not only with the exchange. 
It was four in the morning and I was in pyjamas. 

“You miserable little son of a dustcart!’ I cried. “If 
there’s one crime that sticks in my gullet it’s larceny. 
It’s so wretchedly inconsiderate!” 

My burglar regarded me mildly. I forgot to say that he 
looked like a Cabinet Minister on the way to the funeral 
of an Under-Secretary, national mark, second grade. 

“T hate it too,” he said, and sighed deeply. 

“IT suppose your heart is really in the migsionary field?” 

“Tn art,” he said simply, and sighed again. I went on 
dialling, and the girl at the exchange went on sleeping. 

“Do you mind if I look at your pictures while you’re 
getting through? They may be the last I'll see for some 
time.” He got up and turned slowly towards the mantel- 
piece. Then he whistled loudly. 

“You know who that’s by?” he asked, pointing to a 
small painting which hung above it. The apple of my eye. 
Imagine the Flying Scotsman piling up in a fish market 
that has joined forces with the House of Lords, a thriving 


marine store and an acre of artichokes, and as near as 
can be you have it. 

“A man called Albert Skeffington,” I said. 

“You know about him of course?” 

“I’ve never been able to find out anything. 
wedding present.” 

“Then you’re in luck. I shared a studio with Albert 
for five years. In Paris. It was the interregnum between 
the Absinthe and the Methylated Skeffington periods. 
What a painter!” 

“This is extraordinarily interesting!” I said, stopping 
dialling. 

“You ought to hang on to that. It’ll be worth twenty 
a one day. You know when he did it?” 

“No?” 

“The night Rosa left him. I found him hanging over 
the Pont Royal about to chuck himself in. I dragged him 
back to the studio and talked to him like an uncle. He 
grabbed his brushes about midnight and worked without 
stopping for forty-eight hours. That ought to be in the 
National Gallery!” 

“T’ve always thought it terrific.” 

“Terrific? It’s a classic.” 

“What sort of a man was he?” 

“Short. Red beard. Had been anengine-driver. Kept 
hares under his bed. What mastery of the primaries! 
And just look at the way he disciplines his verticals!” 

He was prancing up and down in a great state of excite- 
ment. He was rather a dear little man. I caught it too. 

‘““My wife will be tremendously pleased to hear all this. 
Where is he now?” 

“T wouldn’t like to say. Poor old Albert!” 

“Not dead?” 

“Long time ago. Practically spontaneous combustion. 
Nothing else of his, I suppose?” 

“Why, yes. Give yourself another whisky and I'll get it.” 

“This is the most wonderful thing that’s happened to 
me for years,” he said, rubbing his hands. And I think he 
meant it, because when I got back, carrying the bedroom 
Skeffington of the snowplough reversing through the 
bishops in Brighton Aquarium, he was gone. And so was 
the silver. 

But the Skeffington over the mantelpiece was still there, 
all right. ERIc. 


It was a 
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“ Here we are, sir. Three ‘sorry’s’ and three ‘thank 


” 


you's’ and you're there . 
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. . the Canal Company’s retort to Railway Air Services, I suppose.” 


At that innovation My Lords reacted quickly— 
Tackle-Davit stuck; “We must let him know 
The P honey P. hleet Those were his ideas when Demobilization 
LXIII—H.MSS. “Galoot” Hitler ran amuck. Happened years ago. 
APTAIN TACKLE-DAVIT Shortages of man-power “But, although it’s urgent, 
Retired, I think, before Put the chap in charge It wouldn’t be polite 
_A Either the First Zulu Of H.M.S. Galoot, our To signal, say, by wireless— 
Or Second Punic War. Newest battle-barge. That would be a slight.” 
You may well imagine Incredible adventures So they took a bottle, 
He was not au fait Happened to the ship Sealed a note inside, 
With the small refinements Down in Bongo-Bongo _ Marked it “Most Immediate,” 
That are used to-day. On her maiden trip. Launched it on the tide. 
Signalling, for instance, , Reports on each of these were Chucked it in the sea at 
Seems to have progressed Written by T.-D., Walton-on-the-Naze. 
Since the days when sailors Put inside a bott. and Tackle-D. will get it 
Merely waved a vest. Committed to the sea. One of these fine days. 
Things had even changed by Somebody at Hull in Moral. One must strive to 
Tackle-Davit’s age, 1954 Keep right up to date ; 
Messages in bottles Found the first example Otherwise one’s bowler 


Being then the rage. Washed up on the shore. Hat may well be late. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, March 6th.—House of Com- 
mons : Enter—and Exit—Mr. Speaker. 
Wednesday, March 7th.—House of Com- 
mons: As above. 


Thursday, March 8th.—House of Com- 
mons: Family Allowances. 


Tuesday, March 6th—The sitting of 
the House of Commons opened to-day 
with two hearty cheers. The first 
greeted the reappearance (after a 
brief illness) of Mr. Speaker Ciirton 
Brown. Members of all Parties were 
delighted to see that he seemed his 
normal, alert and smiling self. And 
he speedily demonstrated that he was 
in good voice, for his first duty was to 
read a long message from Soviet 
Russia conveying greetings and appre- 
ciation of the delegation of Peers and 
M.P.s who had just returned from a 
long tour of Russia. 

Mr. AntHony EDEN had been with- 
out his popular Parliamentary Private 
Secretary, Colonel CHARLES PONSONBY, 
for some weeks, because the Colonel 
had been with others on the tour. 
Looking very fit, the members of the 
delegation cheered with the rest when 
the message was read. Mr. EDEN 
cheered louder than the rest—probably 
because his invaluable aide was back. 

Questions over, Mr. Speaker meta- 
phorically spat on his hands, rubbed 
them together, flexed his biceps, and 
put on a “come and try” expression. 
Mrs. CLiirron Brown—whose record 
of faithful attendance in her gallery 
might put some on the Floor to shame 
—leaned forward eagerly. 


Inexperienced visitors looked on ~ 


with unconcealed interest. Experi- 
enced visitors took on the expression 
of superior knowledge that can be so 
annoying. 

Why? Because the business of the 
House was to “‘move Mr. Speaker out 
of the Chair on the Air Estimates.” 

It is an annual disappointment to 
many (your scribe among them) that 
so promising an entry in the agenda of 
the House leads to nothing more than 
—a motion that “Mr. Speaker do leave 
the Chair,” so that the Services 
estimates may be debated in committee. 

But there is a lot of tradition and 
history and things about it all. Some- 
thing to do with the redress of griev- 
ances before the Government can get 
its money. And Mr. Speaker stays in 
the House to see that everybody gets 
his protestirg word in before the little 
matter of money is discussed in 
committee. 

When the motion that Mr. Speaker 


do leave the Chair is carried, Mr. 
Speaker steps demurely down from 
the Chair and, with Mr. W. J. Pusry 
preceding him, goes off to his nearby 
official residence, duty done. 

To-day, all that happened was a 
long and elaborate declamation from 
typed notes by Sir ARcHrBALD Srv- 
CLAIR, the Air Minister, about the way 
his Department had spent the sum 
of x millions—the real sum being of 
course a State secret of the first 
magnitude. 

Sir ARCHIBALD told the ever-new 
story of the exploits of the R.A.F., how 
it had dropped tens and tens of 





PRESENTING THE ESTIMATES 
Srr ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 


thousands of tons of bombs on to 
Germany, how it had taken food and 
stores to the friends of the Allies. 
And—an old story this, but one at 
last seeming to be true—Germany’s 
stores of oil, so vital to the con- 
tinuance of the war, were being slowly 
and methodically destroyed by our 
bombing. 

Flinging his arms wide, Sir Arcut- 
BALD, in a peroration of surpassing 
and histrionic purple, declared that 
“the swelling crescendo of destruction 
is engulfing oil plants, tank factories 
and communications on every front as, 
from west, east and south, Allied 
armies surge forward into Germany!” 

A little breathless with all this 
oratory, Members joined in the debate, 
raising all sorts of minor points, but 
agreeing that the gentlemen (and 
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ladies) of the Royal Air Force were 
jolly good fellows. 

Mr. Gorpon TovucueE, a stalwart 
corporal of the Parliamentary Home 
Guard, regretted that the Air Training 
Corps was not getting the fair deal it 
deserved and asked that the enthusiasm 
and youth of that invaluable body 
should not be wasted or dissipated. 
Commander Ruprtrt BRABNER, Under- 
Secretary for Air, whose own exploits 
in the skies make a notable chapter in 
the war’s history, assured Mr. ToucHE 
and all concerned that there was no 
intention to waste the A.T.C., and that 
its skill and energy and enthusiasm and 
brains and youth would all go to the 
sustenance of the Royal Air Force of 
the future. 

Commander BRaBNER has a way 
wid him (as many a German pilot can 
testify) and Mr. TovcHE was so 
touch-ed (so to say) that he withdrew 
his critical motion. 

And everybody went home happy— 
or happy-ish. 

Mr. Frank Bow Es again raised the 
vexed question of sustaining the inner 
Member by pressing Sir BRACEWELL 
Smira, Chairman of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, to say whether he could have 
meat for lunch and dinner when, next 
week, the House begins to sit later 
in the day. 

Sir BRAcEWELL (who takes a lot of 
perturbing) told the Member for Nun- 
eaton that much could be eaten, if 
necessary—or, in other words, that it 
would be all right on the night, as 
well as the afternoon. 

Wednesday, March 7th.—Looking 
quite unperturbed, Mr. Speaker was 
in the Chair again, with a wary eye on 
Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, whose turn it was 
to-day to “move him out of the Chair.” 
Mr. ALEXANDER had armed himself 
with a heavy roll of notes, which he 
swung ominously while he waited. 

But of course it was the mixture as 
before—not the speech, but the pro- 
cedure. The First Lord’s speech was a 
bright and interesting account of the 
world-wide activities of the Silent 
Service—as some think, the Too 
Silent Service. The House loves the 
Royal Navy and all its works, and 
“Arxo’s” bluff and hearty manner 
fitted the matter very well. 

With memories of his notable per- 
formance last year, however, the 
House was waiting for the appearance 
of Mr. J. P. L. THomas, the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty, who was 
to speak later in the debate. He is of 
so modest a nature that he had 
always hidden his rhetorical light 
under a bushel—until the Navy 
Estimates were discussed a year ago. 
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“More good news from the fronts, Lady Poppaa—The First, Fourth and Seventh Legions have 
ALL elected you their favourite pin-up girl.” 


Since, in the House, nothing succeeds 
like success, Mr. THomas found his 
“fans” there waiting for him. And he 
did not disappoint them. He has a 
persuasive and diplomatic manner 
that made even the difficult job of 
replying to a somewhat scrappy debate 
seem attractive. 

Mr. CHURCHILL made a_ personal 
appearance on the adjournment, to 
contest a proposal by Lord WINTERTON 
that there should be a Select Committee 
inquiry into allegations made about 
the running of the Air Ministry. He 
replied that the charges were so 
clearly without foundation that he did 
not propose to do anything about them. 

And, wagging a finger at Lord 
WINTERTON, he warned him that, if 
he could not give better advice, as 
Father of the House, he “might fall 
into senility before he is overtaken by 
old age.” He left Lord WinTERTON 
roaring with laughter. 

Thursday, March 8&th—Family 
Allowances were discussed, and Sir 
Wim Jowirt, National Insurance 
Minister, pleased the House by promis- 
ing that there should be a free vote on 
the question whether the “five bobs” 
are to go to the mothers or the fathers. 

We shall see what we shall see. 


March Mood 


EE now, the cloud of sunlight on white wings— 
S Wave-wanderers turning landward to the loam, 
Flecking the fields with brightness—and O see 
Cloud-light the gulls riding the frosty air, 
Familiar spirits there; 
What uprush of delight the sight still brings! 


Our days not often are dowered with such splendour, 
Such lively glimpses 

Of loveliness denied to summer’s languor ; 

It is winter’s last chalienge, winter’s wonder. 

This matchless sky, smooth-fashioned as a shell, 

Is the sun’s citadel; 

The wind that spins the feathered clouds along 

And bears the birds on secret errands, lo! 

Is the first breath of Spring, 

The herald of blossoming orchards and birdsong. 


This is a day to hold before it passes; 

It can show 

All winter’s beauty in a leafless tree 

And all Time wheeling on a seabird’s wing; 

It is a shield and a solace; and, to the wanderer, home. 


M. E. R. 
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“The way you say ‘So that’s the tallest building in London’ 
anyone’d think it’s my ruddy fault.” 


Not So Silly 


A Child’s Guide to Parliament—XIII 


ELL, Rich-ard and I-vy, pre- 

pare your-selves for a shock. 

This, I think, will be the 
last time I add-ress you a-bout 
Parl-ia-ment and all that. And, by 
the way, per-haps I should now dis- 
close to you that all these litt-le talks 
have been tak-en down in short-hand 
by the good Miss Fish and print-ed in 
a pa-per for the ben-e-fit of oth-er 
chil-dren. I thought it would help 
some of the oth-er chil-dren, who might 
be young-er and less in-tell-i-gent than 
you, if the print-er put hy-phens 


be-tween the syll-a-bles, as they some- 
times did in the old books for chil-dren. 
But when I saw the “proof” of the 
first lec-ture I said to my-self ‘These 
hy-phens, how-ev-er help-ful to the 
in-fants and young per-sons, will drive 
the grown-ups ra-ving mad.” This, I 
un-der-stand, has act-u-all-y happ- 
en-ed in man-y dis-tress-ing cas-es. 
I have my-self met man-y nor-mal and 
well-bal-anc-ed friends who tell me 
that now they see hy-phens ev-er-y- 
where and can on-ly talk ver-y slow-ly 
with a pause be-tween the syll-a-bles. 
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Well, I said to my-self, “This will 
nev-er do. We must cut out the 
hy-phens.” Un-happ-i-ly it was the 
week be-fore Christ-mas, when the 
whole com-pli-ca-ted pro-cess by which 
the pa-per is pro-duced is put for-ward 
—or should it be back ?—well, I mean, 
ev-er-y-thing is done a litt-le ear-li-er, 
so that the com-pos-i-tors and print- 
ers may have their hol-i-days un-dis- 
turb-ed. And I said to my-self “Good 
gra-ci-ous! If I say ‘Cut out the hy- 
phens aft-er all’, they may all be kept 
at work all through Christ-mas.” So 
they were left. in, from: mo-tives of 
hu-man-i-ty: and that is the sto-ry of 
the hy-phens. 

The week before last, as you may 
have read, there was a great de-bate in 
the House of Comm-ons, a de-bate of 
cos-mic im-port-ance, a de-bate con- 
duc-ted with dig-ni-ty and dis-tinc-tion, 
a de-bate—What is “‘cos-mic”, I-vy? 
Well, per-haps I was ex-agg-er-a-ting, 
be-cause the “cos-mos” means the 
un-i-verse, and I was think-ing on-ly of 
the small plan-et call-ed Earth. But 
it is true to say that things said and 
done (and not said or done) in the 
House of Comm-ons in those three 
days may aff-ect the lives of men and 
wo-men all ov-er the world for a ver-y 
long time. And, re-mem-ber-ing that, 
no sens-i-ble man who heard and saw 
the de-bate could a-gree that the 
pres-ent Parl-ia-ment, now in_ its 
tenth year, is a mere ex-haust-ed 
“rump,” un-worth-y of re-spect. As 
the Prime Min-is-ter might say, “Some 
rump!” 

Du-ring the de-bafe there were two 
“‘di-vi-sions’’, or votes, and I must 
tell you a litt-le a-bout them. Now 
here is a queer thing. One of the 
most high-ly-priz-ed rights of the 
peo-ple is the Se-cret Ball-ot, which 
means to say that no one must know 
how the cit-i-zen votes at an e-lec-tion. 
If an-y Mem-ber tri-ed to find out how 
an-y of his con-stit-u-ents vot-ed there 
would be no end of a row. But in 
Parl-ia-ment the vo-ting is pub-lic; 
and I be-lieve the e-lec-tors would be 
high-ly in-dig-nant if it was sugg-est-ed 
that their Mem-bers should en-joy the 
right of Se-cret Ball-ot. Log-i-cal-ly, 
it is not eas-y to say why: for the point 
of the Se-cret Ball-ot is to en-sure 
that men shall vote with-out fear or 
fa-vour, acc-ord-ing to their judg-ment 
and con-sci-ence; and one would say 
that Mem-bers of Parl-ia-ment should 
do that too. How-ev-er, let us see 
what happ-ens. 

At the end of the de-bate the 
Speak-er reads a-gain the words of the 
mo-tion, re-so-lu-tion, or a-mend-ment, 
and says “Will those of that o-pin-ion 
say ‘Aye’?” (He list-ens while some 
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ery “Aye!”) “Con-trar-y, ‘No’?” 
(““No!”) “I think the ‘Ayes’ have it,” 
he says. (“No!” cry the oth-ers.) 
Aft-er a bit of this (it is call-ed “coll- 
ec-ting the voic-es’’) he says “Clear 
the lobb-ies.” Then the bells ring all 
o-ver the House, and the po-lice-men 
ery “Di-vi-zhern!”” to summ-on the 
Mem-bers from oth-er parts of the 
build-ing. At the end of, I think, two 
min-ut-es the Speak-er puts the Ques- 
tion a-gain, in case those who chall- 
eng-ed a di-vi-sion have thought 
bett-er of it. If so the di-vi-sion 
is off; but if they cry “No” a-gain 
it is “‘on’’, and some-how or oth-er 
the num-ber of “Ayes” and “Noes” 
must be count-ed, so each side app- 
oints two “‘tell-ers’’ or count-ers. 

At this point the sci-en-tif-ic re- 
form-er is in-clin-ed to put his ug-ly 
snout in. “Sure-ly”, he says, “each 
Mem-ber should have a desk with two 
butt-ons, ‘Aye’ and ‘No’, by which 
he could re-cord his vote e-lec-tri-cal-ly 
with-out leav-ing his place. Or per- 
haps he should have a black and a 
white ball—or small cards like the 
French De-pu-ties: he could drop his 
ball or card in-to an urn brought round 
to him, or per-haps dis-patch it to the 
count-ing place by a mech-an-i-cal 
de-vice such as they have in dra-pers’ 
shops. Then the vo-ting would be 
both swift and se-cret.” 

Well, in the old days, I be-lieve, the 
Mem-bers stood up in their pla-ces and 
were count-ed by the tell-ers, which 
may have been swift-er, but was not 
se-cret. To-day there are two “lobb- 
ies”, “ Aye” and “No”, through which 
the Mem-bers walk, oft-en in a rath-er 
in-san-i-tar-y crowd. At the far end 
their names are tick-ed off on a 
print-ed list, and out-side are two 
tell-ers (one from each side) who count 
the sheep as they go through the gate. 

Now, be-fore they ent-er the Lobb-y 
they can be way-laid by Whips or by 
com-pan-ions, per-sua-ding them to 
vote as de-sir-ed—a thing that would 
nev-er happ-en out-side the poll-ing 
booths. And when they have vo-ted 
not on-ly does ev-er-y-bod-y in Parl-ia- 
ment know which side they were, but 
their names are print-ed in the 
Off-i-cial Re-port for all the world to 
see. So, if you change your mind, as 
sens-i-ble men do, and de-cide that 
aft-er all cows have four legs on-ly, 
some ass may point out that five years 
a-go you vo-ted for their hav-ing five, 
and there-fore you are in-con-sist-ent 
and un-trust-worthy. 

Al-so, you may be most un-just-ly 
pill-or-i-ed in the news-pa-pers. For 
in-stance, the oth-er day twent-y-five 
Mem-bers vo-ted a-gainst the Gov-ern- 
ment in the big de-bate, as they were 
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quite en-ti-tled to do. As things 
turn-ed out it was rath-er a good 
thing, though if a hun-dred Mem-bers 
had done the same it would have been 
a bad thing, as it might have brought 
down the Gov-ern-ment. But the 
point is that they .were ver-y gen-u- 
ine-ly anx-i-ous a-bout the Poles, as 
man-y oth-ers are: and it was most 
im-prop-er of some pa-pers to say 
“Here is a list of the wreck-ers of 
Yalt-a, the en-e-mies of Russ-i-a 
vent-ing their spite”, and so forth. 
So long as ev-er-y man’s vote is not 
mere-ly pub-lish-ed but pick-led, so to 
speak, these things will happ-en. 

But such are the tri-als of pub-lic life, 
I-vy, dear; and if you ask me, aft-er 
all this, if I should like to see se-cret 
vo-ting in Parl-ia-ment I should say 
“On the whole, no.” On the whole, it 
makes for hon-est-y—and sta-bil-i-ty. 
It is all ver-y well to say that weak 
men may be in-tim-i-da-ted or ov-er- 
per-sua-ded, but Mem-bers are not so 
fee-ble as all that: and if a man knows 
that his vote is to be pub-lic he is more 
like-ly, not less, to give due thought 
to the op-er-a-tion, and will not vote 
for a whim. 

I do not think that on the big 
things—on Mu-nich or Yalt-a, for 
ex-am-ple—it would make the small-est 
diff-er-ence, for ev-er-y man there will 
make his own de-ci-sion with anx-i-ous 
and ag-on-is-ing care. But on some 
small-er things it might; small things 
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where a man is a-gainst his Par-ty, or 
per-haps a-gainst some voc-al min- 
or-i-ty of his con-stit-u-ents—Sun-day 
Cin-e-mas or Lo-cal Op-tion, for ex- 
am-ple—or per-haps does not much 
care, one way or an-oth-er, but is per- 
sua-ded by the speech-es. Well, now, 
that might oft-en be a good thing. But 
how do you think it would aff-ect 
the Par-ty sys-tem, I-vy, dear? We 
a-greed that the Par-ty sys-tem was, 
on the whole, a good and nec-ess-ar-y 
thing. But could it be kept go-ing if 
an-y man might break a-way, at an-y 
time, with-out hav-ing to ex-pose or 
ex-plain him-self? I can-not tell. 
Nor is it for a mere In-de-pend-ent to 
try. But it may well be that se-cret 
vo-ting has con-trib-u-ted some-thing 
to the po-lit-i-cal in-sta-bil-i-ty of 
cer-tain for-eign coun-tries. 


I am sorr-y, chil-dren. There will 


have to be one more, aft-er all. We 
could not stop at 13, could we? 
A. P. H. 
° ° 
Ah, Well 


“My daughter Sheila is here with her small 
boy. The child is the image of his. father but 
behaves beautifully.”—From a letter. 


° ° 


If You Feel Energetic 
“To keep flies from marking electric light 
globes, smear them with camphorated oil.— 
Ibid.”— Weekly paper. 





“Tt isn’t that they’re not MAKING them now—it’s just the 
problem of transport.” 
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At the Play 





“THREE WALTZES”’ (PRINCES) 


Richard Wessex (Mr. Esmonp 
Kyicut), Pride of the Regiment, loves 
Katherine Sheridan (Miss EveEtyn 
LaYE), Toast-of the Alhambra. Where- 
upon a family convocation in Belgrave 
Square meets to bully him in the 
manner of the “‘ Ruddigore” ancestors. 
Later his aunt the Duchess calls 
tactfully upon Katherine in Bucking- 
ham Gate, and warns her that Richard’s 
first love is the Regiment. 
No officer who marries 
an actress can remain in 
the Household Cavalry. 
Katherine’s heart breaks, 
she accepts a Paris con- 
tract, and—so we assume 
—the Army regains a 
subaltern and the ballet 
its brightest belle. 

This is long’ ago, in the 
far shimmer of the 
‘seventies. At the Princes 
it seems at first almost too 
ingenuous, too childlike 
and bland. The plot is the 
stuff of Ouida, but without 
her opulent draperies. It 
would serve for the billow- 
ing fancies of a “musical,” 
but only Miss Laye is in 
song. There is room here 
for satire, but—except in 
the Wessex family council 
(heads of oak around the 
mahogany)—no apparent 
attempt to use it. Al- 
together, we feel, a rum 
business. 

The second act is better. 
Katie Sheridan, Katherine’s 
daughter, is a singer, Toast 
of Edwardian Daly’s. 
Dickie Wessex, son of 
Richard, decoys her from 
the stage. He is coolly 
arrogant. He regards their parents’ 
wooing as “an unfortunate entangle- 
ment.” But he has his father’s charm: 
Katie falls. At a dinner to celebrate the 
success of Miss Lake of Lucerne— 
three hundred performances in three 
months (a figure in keeping with the 
evening’s fantasy)—she announces her 
farewell to the theatre. The Guv’nor 
—a neat impression of George Edwardes 
by Mr. Frep GrovEes—is appro- 
priately horrified. So is everyone. 
Katie, they say, is “letting down A 
show that’s drawing all the town.” 
Defiantly she goes. But she belongs 
to the stage as surely as Victorian 
Richard had belonged to the Regiment. 
Soon a wind from Daly’s ruffles the 


willows by the Wye, Katie abandons 
green thoughts for grease-paints, the 
engagement is severed, and the story 
moves to a third generation. Used by 
now to this gentle romantic absurdity, 
we have ceased to call for madder 
music and for stronger wine. Miss 
Diana Morean, basing her book on 
the original play by Pau KNEPLER 
and Armin Rosinson, can always 
keep the party going. (It is nice to 
hear that Lord George Wessex, con- 
vinced for years that he was a grouse, 
had shot himself on the twelfth of 
August.) 








NUMBER TWO BREAKS AWAY. 


Bete TOM. a i Mr. Esmonp KNIGHT 
a ee Miss Evetyn LAaye 


So to a more modern world and a 
final union of the families of Sheridan 
and Wessex in the persons of Kay 
Sheridan, Toast of Hollywood, daughter 
of Katie, and Dick Wessex, son of 
Dickie (and an actor at last). The 
episode is thinner than it might be, 
but it brings with it Mr. Bruce 
Winston’s film director, a luscious 
Hungarian rhapsody. Mr. CHARLES 
GOLDNER, as the now aged impresario 
Brunner, who has been the prop of the 
Sheridan house through three periods, 
is able to complete a beautifully exact 
performance. 

This is by no means a “musical” in 
the normal sense, but a likeable piece 
of theatrical bric-d-brac. - There is a 
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small bouquet of songs (Oscar Straus 
is the composer); Miss LayYg, in a part 
once played by Yvonne Printemps, is 
in good voice and floats down the 
years with accomplished and accus- 
tomed grace; Mr. Esmonp Knicurt, 
his romantic fervour unimpaired, 
presents the Wessex triptych; and Miss 
GRACE LANE is an ornament of the 
Belgrave Square that was. One might 
say of the production, as Brunner 
says in effect of Hollywood’s film of 
the first Sheridan -Wessex romance: 
“Too big. It was just a simple love 
story.” But few will complain. The 
director, Mr. NorMAN 
MARSHALL, is at ease in all 
three periods, and one has 
a special regard for the 
ten minutes beside the 
brimming Wye, in which 
the exile from Daly’s, after 
sitting like Patience on a 
monument, runs gratefully 
from the rigours of 
Debrett. J.C.T 


“THE Two Mrs. CARROLLS” 
(EmMBassy) 


Geoffrey Carroll had a 
poor day. His first wife’s 
brother demanded five hun- 
dred pounds. Sally, his 
second wife, was warned 
by Harriett, his first, that 
Geoffrey might have been 
poisoning her slowly for 
some weeks. His intended 
third wife threatened to 
leave the Riviera for Eng- 
land. He had a long drive 
from Monte Carlo through 
the blast of the mistral. 
And at length, about mid- 
night, when Sally — not 
unreasonably—refused to 
be poisoned any longer, he 
was offered the choice of 
prison or suicide by a 
tiresomely persistent 
Harriett. 

Not a pleasant day, but the skeleton 
of a tolerably effective melodrama. 
Even in this age of revivals one had 
hardly expected Mr. Martin VALE’s 
play to reappear. The Embassy 
production shows, however, why Miss 
ELISABETH BERGNER is having so 
much success in New York as Sally 
the Russian wife, fragile and terrified. 
This is certainly a most actable part: 
Miss Tatiana LIEVEN understands its 
needs, though neither she nor Mr. 
AnTHONY HawtTREY, who gives some 
nervous force to Geoffrey, can ride the 
full emotional gale. It is a pity that 
there has to be an interval between the 
second and third acts when expectation 
is at full stretch. J.C. T.- 





ab 
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Economic Slang—a 
Glossary 


\ 7 OU have only to be in the 
company of a few economists 
(actually “clutch” is the cor- 

rect collective noun) for five minutes 
to feel quite out of your depth. For 
one thing they seem to deal only in 
pints; for another, they converse in a 
language that is all their own. The 
layman finds it absorbingly difficult to 
follow their argument. Occasionally 
he is helped by the sign-language with 
which they emphasize their points. 
An economist will pause in his harangue 
and rap smartly on the table with his 
knuckles, or he will lean across the 
table and select a cigarette from your 
case. It is the economist’s way of 
keeping you in the conversation—his 
way of showing you that you are not 
forgotten. 

Take something quite ordinary like 
the Bank of England. The economist 
calls it the “Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,” and when he is excited, 
just “The Old Woman.” The economist 
talks of “‘pranging” the Gold Standard 
and of “going for a Dalton.” And if 
the layman should ask what some 
scheme or round will cost, the econo- 
mist’s reply—“ You add it, chum”— 
is still enigmatic. 

My long association with economists 
makes me admirably fitted to compile 
this glossary. The fact that I am 
illiquid yet characterized by a propen- 
sity to consume (or to exhibit a 
preference for outlay on consumer 
goods). makes it very necessary that, 
fitted or not, the task should be mine. 
Very well, then. 

P.M.H. This means Production per 
Man-Hour—merely a convenient unit 
of measurement. The standard refer- 
ence man-hour is kept in the Science 
Museum in South Kensington at a 
temperature of 68 degrees F. He is 
tall and muscular, has very little 
private life and was selected from an 
application list of three hundred and 
ninety-seven. He will be retired com- 
pulsorily at the age of forty. 

Strangely enough there is no official 
woman-hour. This is a sore point 
with women M.P.s and a basic demand 
in their campaign for emancipation. 
“For hundreds of years,” said Mrs. 
Bosslap, recently, “man has deceived 
himself that there are only sixty 
minutes in an hour. We will show him 
that a woman-hour is never done.” 

Trade Cycle. This is the well-known 
phenomenon of gradual deterioration 
in business activity. The odd thing 
about trade is that it overflows from 
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“Nonsense, little one—it would have to be a very narrow tank 


that found its way here.” 


economics into psychology. If a big 
business man thinks strongly enough 
that trade will decline he sells his 
securities until he is a small business 
man. Others follow his example and 
the conjectural decline becomes a fall. 
If the small business man now decides 
to buy again he usually gets someone 
else to do it for him. 

A big business man always looks 
rather comic on a trade cycle; which 
booms and slumps in the most dis- 
turbing manner. 

Profit Motive. The life-blood of 
Commerce. Theoretically profit is the 
difference between buying price (B.P.) 


and selling price (S.P.) or between 
the returns on the roundabouts and 
swings. If the difference between B.P. 
and 8.P. is above a stipulated amount 
the profits are said to be X.S. and 
are confiscated. Profits are sometimes 
described as losses. Hop. 


° ° 


“The autogyro ready for a take-off. 
It will rise horizontally 1,000 ft.” 
Picture caption in weekly paper. 
That’s the beauty of the autogyro. 
Why, it could even rise downwards. 
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AA LD tif= 
“Yes, but what was the subject of the secret documents?” 


Our Beoking-Office 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Stage Business 


In Shakespeare and the Actors (OxFoRD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 28/-), Mr. ArtHUR CoLBy SPRAGUE, an American 
scholar who has spent seven years collecting his material, 
gives an interesting and amusing account of the stage 
business in Shakespeare’s plays between 1660 and 1905, 
the year of Henry Irving’s death. Mr. Spracue acutely 
suggests that Volumnia’s comment when she is trying to 
coach Coriolanus in the art of ingratiating himself with 
the mob—“ Action is eloquence, and th’ eyes of the ignorant 
more learned than the ears”—though in character, may 
also have expressed “the quite natural resentment of one 
who was a poet as well as an infinitely accomplished 
theatrical craftsman.” It is clear from Hamlet’s remarks 
to the players that Shakespeare cordially disliked the 
tendency of actors to thrust their personalities between the 
audience and the dramatist’s meaning; and what he felt 
about the actors with whom he mixed and could in some 
degree control he would doubtless have felt far more 
intensely about their successors, as displayed in Mr. 
SPRAGUE’s pages. Here are a few examples of the way 
in which acters have improved on Shakespeare. When 
Macready came to “Is this a dagger that I see before me?” 
he started forward and, with dilated eyes and gasping 
mouth, stood for over five minutes “groping with his out- 
stretched hand, in the air, as if chasing a butterfly.” At 
the close of King Lear, Salvini, instead of coming in with 
the dead Cordelia in his arms, dragged her on to the stage, 
with an exhausted air, in order to illustrate the poor 
physical condition to which his recent painful experiences 
had reduced him. Richard Mansfield, making his final 
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exit as Shylock, arranged his knife inside his dress so as to 
suggest that it was piercing his throat, and muttered “I 
am not well” in the voice of one bleeding to death. Tree, 
supplying Hamlet with the tenderness lacking in the text, 
stole back while Ophelia was lying on a couch, and unseen 
by her kissed one of her tresses. Fechter, looking at his 
blackened face in a mirror, gave a meaning unsuspected by 
the creator of Othello to “It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul.” Against these aberrations Mr. SPRAGUE sets many 
instances of actors who have been content to express what 
Shakespeare wrote, one of the finest and most touching 
examples being Mrs. Siddons as Rosalind in As You Like It, 
when at the close she kneels to her father, saying “To you 
I give myself, for I am yours,” and then rapturously 
repeats the words as she falls into Orlando’s arms. __H. K. 


Guerrilla Industries 


There are those who dread and those who hope that 
the techniques of war are to be carried over to the account 
of peace. Homes are shattered, “technicians” flourish— 
the wane of the one and the rise of the other are com- 
plementary and universal. So although the author of 
I See a New China (Gotiancz, 6/-) was assured that China 
was not heading for Communism—‘the people are being 
mobilized for resistance and reconstruction, and not 
strictly for political purposes’—he was able to note for 
himself that the “‘steel-cored mobility” of Young China 
had something Fascist about it. Proceeding to Hankow in 
1937 as a war-correspondent, Mr. GzorcE Hoae stayed 
on in the north-west to aid ‘‘Indusco,” the co-operative 
society which gives the dispossessed peasant something to 
do and organizes some sort of production among disease 
and chaos. First as secretary, then as schoolmaster to 
the movement, and for the most part from its chief town 
Paochi, he lent a stalwart hand and a stout heart to the 
co-operators, who ranged from the educators of verminous 
little boys to the refitters of bristles to discarded tooth- 
brushes. One regretfully feels of all these heroic workers 
that their expedients are far more interesting than their 
aims. H. P. E. 


“About It and About” 


The intention of Mr. CuristoPHER HOoL.uis in Fossett’s 
Memory (HOLLIS AND CaRTER, 9/-) is, briefly, to discover 
some sort of workable philosophy which shall make the 
present conflict and whatever may come after it endurable, 
more especially from the point of view of those who have 
lost their nearest and dearest. The “fictional autobio- 
grapher”’ of the book, with whose opinions as a whole Mr. 
Ho tuts declines to associate himself, is led as a result of 
a double personal bereavement to “frequent doctor and 
saint” in search of some substitute for the slightly smug 
agnosticism typical of the between-the-wars period. 
Fortunately, his discussions, in which an Anglican clergy- 
man and a Roman Catholic layman are the principal 
protagonists, end more satisfactorily than those of Omar 
when young, in a conclusion not unlike the “somehow 
good” of Tennyson. “The last word is with hope, and 
somehow or other the gentle things win in the end.” Mr. 
Ho..is provides a certain amount of rather savage comic 
relief in which that Aunt Sally among Government Depart- 
ments, the Ministry of Information, comes in for rather 
more than its fair share of hard knocks; and he is also 
perhaps a little less than just in his onslaughts on politicians 
generally, who are, after all, human beings and, as such, 
presumably as likely to be occasionally sincere and single- 
minded as the generality of their fellows. Mr. HoLtiis— 
or rather his “fictional autobiographer”—is, however, no 
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less unsparing in his comments on his own generation 
twenty years ago, as well as of the Youth Movements of 
to-day. “Of all the gospels, the most dreary is the gospel 
of youth” is his conclusion, one to which the case of 
Hitler’s Germany lends considerable support. C. F. 8. 





Creed and Calendar 


Verse which is not an esoteric exercise but an all-round 
celebration of life comes as a welcome change, and Sir 
Witt1am Beacn Tuomas’s plea that poetry should be 
saved from the intellectuals and become “a common or 
vulgar gift” is as pleasing to most of us as it is inspiring 
to him. The Poems of a Countryman (JosEpn, 6/-) see the 
devout observations of a naturalist bodied forth in the 
fashions that seem happiest to an accomplished man of 
letters. The result is a sensitive, animated and gracious 
little book. Its rarest vein is its effort, the best since 
Barnes and Hardy, to dish up ‘Village Philosophy” as 
one would wish to see it done. ‘‘The Sickle Moon” and 
“The Dying Labourer” could hold their own in any 
bucolic anthology. The latter poem attributes to a 
ministering parson an opinion which strikes one as invalida- 
ting some of the poet’s own speculation—that heaven 
is God adapted to the soul and not vice versa. Such 
conclusions, however, have the promise of their fluidity. 
Even the author’s reverence for earth’s share of the divine— 
expressed, as it is here, by the pen of a fellow-gardener of 
Marvell—holds less hope than ground more roughly broken 
up for a possibly more valuable harvest. H. P. E. 





A Highland Year 


A Highland Year (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 12/6) is 
a delightful book which has much, apart from its beautiful 
photographs, to please and interest the ordinary reader, 
though no doubt it will appeal most strongly to naturalists. 
There seems to be nothing its author, Mr. Seton Gorpon, 
does not know about the birds and beasts of the Highlands. 
When he is not watching the first solan (as the gannet is 
named in Scotland) swinging with strong flight through 
the Minch, or assessing the wing-spread of the golden 
eagle, he is, as likely as not, mimicking a stag’s roar so skil- 
fully as to draw an answering roar in reply. Though he 
has not actually seen the Loch Ness monster, he quotes 
reliable witnesses to its existence, the most convincing 
being perhaps a local resident who, instead of essaying a 
word picture of the monster, cut inquiries short with— 
“T never wish to see the like of it again.” Another curious 
phenomenon mentioned by the author is the red aurora 
which was visible on the last day of January 1940, and 
which is traditionally supposed to appear only before some 
great catastrophe. As a rule the aurora is white with a 
greenish tinge, and is frequently seen in Scotland, mere 
rarely in England, and very seldom further south. But 
this aurora was seen in Spain and Portugal, and even in 
Africa, and so red was the sky that many people thought it 
was reflecting some vast and distant conflagration. 4. K. 





A Scholar’s Testament 


It is difficult to know what to say about Challenge to 
Faith (MacponaLp, 5/-), a four-thousand-line poem in 
blank verse by Otirre RicuMonD. Professor RicuMonp 
is a responsible man and a scholar, and, as he says himself, 
“I have put forth in all sincerity what I felt, or had come 
by experience to know, about life, in my sixty-first year.” 
The poem is built (he says in his Preface), in the form of a 
tower, of which the first book is the precinct and the second 
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and third the lower stories, while beyond the fifth “is a 
long winding stair that needs much patience to surmount.” 
There are many fine passages, and the author’s opinions, 
of course, are entitled to respect. Perhaps it is the fault 
of the very regular blank verse that the reader seems to be 
not so much climbing as walking painfully along the 
flat. P. M. F. 





“Anywhere, Any time” 

We can never, if gratitude is to keep pace with knowledge, 
learn enough about the Merchant Navy; so the issue of 
Merchantmen At War (H.M.S.0., 1/9), an official story of the 
years 1939-1944 prepared for the Ministry of War Trans- 
port by the Ministry of Information, deserves special 
welcome by those who would not care for their present 
rations to be cut by at least one-third. We are told in the 
foreword that the Merchant Navy brings us that third in 
weight besides fertilizers necessary for home output, and 
raw materials from the ends of the earth, including each 
750,000 gallons of the fuel oil necessary for each 500-bomber 
raid on Germany. In the succeeding chapters on Equip- 
ment for Battle, War-time Cargoes, Ships in the Thick of 
it, Ships in Company, and several others, we are told, at 
least in part, how this is done. Other chapters contain 
human stories of the lives of the officers and men them- 
selves. We read how a retired commodore captain of sixty- 
seven replied to a suggestion that he might like to make a 
voyage or two, “Very pleased. Go anywhere, any time”; 
and of a steward who waited until the Master trotted 
out his pet formula, that a thing is not lost if you know 
where it is, before announcing “Well, sir, that makes it 
easier to tell you where your silver tea-pot is—I dropped 
it accidentally over the side.” A book to be read and 
remembered, since each page and each of the excellent 
photographs is a memorable tribute. B. E. B. 











“Will you marry me?” 
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“Do you see much of your daughter?” 


“Ob, yes, she lives with us. 





She’s married now, you know.” 


Pass No Remarks, Please. 


HAVE been thinking for years 

about the fate of a gentleman 

named Muldoon, who was fined 
ten-and-sixpence because at a football 
match he swore at both sides. 

It would seem that Muldoon had not 
bought a rosette of any particular 
colour, being impartial. I imagine he 
had seen one of those Press photographs 
of male persons with bandy legs and 
short square calves doing splits across 
the page of a Sunday paper, in the 
attempt to trap a ball which had gone 
out of the picture altogether. 

Whilst he had often seen chorus 
girls looking like soccer-players, he had 
never (I suppose) seen soccer-players 
looking like chorus girls, and he decided 
to inspect the two sides named in the 
flesh. 

Now what Muldoon and I would like 
to know is whether people who 
promote a game are under any 


obligation to provide a fair return for 
the price of admission. There seems to 
be a difference of opinion and a 
divergence of practice. Compare the 
rights of a spectator at bridge and at 
football. If a man at a bridge match 
sees Mr. Culbertson’s hand and shouts 
“Pass, for the love of Mike!” the 
layers immediately make him pay the 
osses for that rubber. Yet if people do 
not shout “Pass” at football the players 
feel neglected. Fancy the Varsity 
Rugger match played in respectful 
silence. 

A spectator has precious few rights, 
and those he has might well be 
standardized. 

At Lord’s the fee paid at the turn- 
stile carries a bonus, in that citizens 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 











may walk on the turf at lunch-time 
and peer at the pitch as if someone had 
died there—a privilege they profoundly 
appreciate. But I will never forget one 
county cricket match at which a 
spectator went farther. He must have 
been a sort of cricketing Muldoon, for 
he left his seat and walked towards 
the pitch during an over. Everyone 
stopped play in expectation that he 
had an announcement to make. But 
no. He wore a cap which he pushed to 
the back of his head; then, putting one 
hand on his hip and using the other to 
point with, he told the umpire exactly 
what he thought of him. Nobody 
quite knew what to do in such a 
situation, and so two policemen were 
sent out to escort him in. As they 
neared the pitch, he left at the same 
speed in the opposite direction. The 
police did not care to run; he did not 
need to. 
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Actually the average man does not 
go to a ball-game only to criticize. 
He has another desire, which should 
be officially admitted. He wants, if 
possible, to get a thump at the ball 
himself. The tradition is therefore that 
he, and not one of the players, shall run 
after the ball when it has gone out of 
play. This insatiable desire to join in 
explains why many more people gather 
round a public pitch on a common, 
than round pitches where they are 
kept back by ropes. In fact the best 
game to watch is one played with 
jackets for goal-posts. Then a passer- 
by may join the goalkeeper in goal, and 
it is remarkable how many do join 
him, until indeed there are more 
spectators running after the ball than 
players. 

I well remember how the lookers-on 
insisted upon their rights once at 
Twickenham. This was the first time 
they ever played seven-a-side Rugger 
there, and in the half-hour interval 
before the final, thousands of people 
made their way on to the pitch. The 
official players then had the privilege 
of watching the spectators demonstrate 
their skill, whilst the players could pass 
the adverse remarks. City men in 
bowler hats tore the ball from other 
people’s chests, together with a shower 
of coat-buttons, and were tackled when 
in full flight by country parsons in side- 
whiskers and spectacles. I even saw a 
solicitor cram his hat over his ears, 
button his coat, and run forty yards to 
fling himself round the ankles of his 
family doctor. 

Umbrellas were snapped in two, 
watches exploded on hitting the 
ground. Money, keys and _ pocket- 
knives so littered the field that they 
got into the mowing-machine next day 
and busted the blades. But just con- 
trast that healthy freedom with the 
absurd restrictions at golf, where they 
cut the spectator out of the fun 
altogether. In fact if a looker-on dares 
to distract a player on the green by 
waving and saying “Come on, Sam!” 
play ceases abruptly; in stony silence 
the player withers the spectator with 
a look so nearly a squint as to be 
cross-eyed. 

It is a good thing boxers do not 
do this, or their opponents would sock 
them from behind. 

Cricketers also show disapproval of 
bad spectating. Particularly when a 
gentleman in spectacles standing with 
a bottle of ale in the doorway of the 
members’ bar at Lord’s, gets the sun 
on his lenses and dazzles the batsman; 
or some dreamy parent at a school 
match moves in front of the sight- 
screen, and pauses there to fold his 
hands behind his coat-tails. 
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I knew one inveterate attender at 
ball-games of all descriptions who 
always objected to the players having 
anything to say. “Hey!” he would 
shout, pointing his admonitory finger, 
“us fellows do the talking; you play 
ruddy ball!” 

Some of us do think that watching 
games is a greater art than playing 
them, and if Muldoon also held this 
opinion he probably expected the 
players to thank him publicly, before 
he left, for his many helpful remarks. 
Instead of which, poor sap, he had gone 
to a football match where the rules of 
bridge applied! 


° ° 


Will Galapagonia 
Come In? 


Valuable Resources 


STIFF protest has been sent 
concerning the treatment of 
Galapagonian nationals in Ger- 
many, and Dr. Alejandro Merida, 
Temporary Provisional Acting Presi- 
dent of the Republic, is on his way to 
London for discussions. It seems 
probable that Galapagonia may be 
the next Power to join the Allies. 
Long and narrow, with sharply 
pointed ends, the Republic of Galapa- 
gonia has no northern or southern 
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frontiers, but is bounded on the west 
by the eastern boundary of Chile and 
on the east by the western boundary of 
Argentina; but for the absence of 
angles at the extremes of its lateral 
extent it might be described as 
lozenge-shaped, although there are no 
lozenges in Galapagonia. 

The country is at present ruled by a 
Provisional Government which took 
control in 1944, displacing by a timely 
coup d’état the notorious despot, Dr. 
Parano Solano, who had ruthlessly 
seized power fifteen months before 
from Dr. Alejandro Merida, the 
humane and democratic ruler who is 
once again the Temporary Provisional 
Acting President. 

There have been many revolutions 
in the Republic, particularly in 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1921 again, 1922. . . or, to 
put it another way, there was no 
revolution in 1928, the year of the 
hurricane. 

Congress is at present dissolved, but 
elections are to be held this year if 
sufficient timber can be felled to pro- 
vide ballot-boxes. 

The principal topographical features 
of Galapagonia are the broad fertile 
swamps and the wide barren plains 
which alternate in rough chess-board 
squares over its whole area. The 


inhabitants, who are numerous and 
industrious, are mainly descended from 
the indigenous natives. 


When moving 





“What does one wear ashore here, Charles?” 
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about the country they are required by 
law to carry hurtados, or swamp-shoes, 
with the object of limiting the statistics 
of unexplained disappearances. There 
are no police in Galapagonia. 

Communications, though excellent, 
are not widespread. The main road 
is the river Cachoota, dry since the 
drought of 1923, and the main water- 
way the Capibija Road, flooded since 
the floods of 1932. Tributaries of the 
Cachoota are also available for a 
limited flow of light ox-drawn traffic, 
while vessels with draft of less than 
a foot can pass along many of the 
secondary roads or bridle-paths; but 
whether the traveller chooses to go by 
road-boat or river-cart, he is always 
in danger of losing his way; there are 
no sign-posts in Galapagonia, and the 
Fascist invader will have to be super- 
latively well briefed to meet with 
success. 

There are over forty miles of really 
first-class railway—there is no third- 
class, owing to shortage of rolling- 
stock—and it is possible to travel for 
a day and a night without covering the 
same stretch of line twice; sometimes 
without covering it once. The Republic 
has only two locomotives, and al- 
though these are of course really first- 
class, many trains have to rely upon 
gravity and the country’s slight but 
uniform slope from north to south. 
There are no return tickets on Gala- 
pagonian railways. 

The telephone is in existence in one 
or two places, but the installations 
were abandoned in the early stages 
owing to lack of funds, and most 
Galapegonians are reluctant to adopt 
the system, seeing that the only form 
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of electricity to have passed along it 
to date is lightning. 

The chief agricultural products are 
ground-nuts and polotea,* but dense 
forests form natural lines of demarca- 
tion between the squares of swamp and 
plain, and these are rich in trees, all of 
which bear nuts. Private enterprise 
tends mainly towards ascending these 
trees in search of tree-nuts, which are 
brought to the ground and submitted 
to the same processes as the ground- 
nuts, from which they are virtually 
indistinguishable, since the ground- 
nuts are only tree-nuts which have 
fallen to the ground. The principal 
industries are wicker-work, poker- 
work, fret-work, and all classes of 
nut-work, including the distilling of 
nut-alcohol from ground- and tree-nut 
kernels. 

Amongst Galapagonia’s chief exports 
are hammocks, turtle-starch and veget- 
able ivory, the latter being widely 
used in the manufacture of artificial 
tusks for elephants. Imports in 
growing demand in the Republic 
include electricity, sterling and some 
different sort of tree. 

The climate is extraordinarily 
healthy; summer heat is tempered by 
cool winds from the plains, and winter 
cold by warm winds from the swamps. 
The resulting uniformity of tempera- 
ture induces a high rate of sleep, and 
even in broad daylight insomnia is 
unknown. This is fortunate, as there 
are no sheep in Galapagonia. 

The Republic has a first-class stand- 
ing army of a hundred officers and five 
hundred batmen, and its equipment, 





* A type of ground-nut 
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which is the finest obtainable, in- 
cludes a tank. The Acting Chief of 
the Galapagonian General Staff is Dr. 
Alejandro Merida. There is no Navy, 
as even the great Capibija Road is not 
navigable for ironclads at all seasons, 
but there is a first-line air strength 
of four strongly-made aircraft—two 
double-engined single-seater biplanes 
and two single-engined double-seater 
monoplanes. Acting Marshal of the 
Air Force Dr. Alejandro Merida has 
already hinted at raids on Tokyo and 
Berlin, and has placed orders with the 
Merida-Merida armaments combine 
for a huge stick of incendiaries. 
Negotiations are also in train for the 
acquisition of an airfield and hangar. 

Galapagonians are natural demo- 
crats with a deep-rooted abhorrence of 
dictatorships; it is expected that they 
will state their war aims in terms of 
four freedoms—freedom from swamp, 
freedom from plain, freedom from 
nuts, and freedom from Dr. Alejandro 
Merida. 

The language of the country is 
Awful. J. B. B. 


° ° 


Music 


HAVE heard Melba, 
I have heard Caruso, 
Sing like nightingales— 
It was their wont to do so; 


But the cackle of a hen 
Which desires to say 
“T have laid an egg” 
Is the sweetest sound to-day. 
A. W. B. 






“No, I pon’r like the general’s camouflage.” 
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10 MILLION 
TONS 


When the flying-bomb menace made urgent a 
redisposition of Britain’s defences, civilian 
drivers of the Road Haulage Organisation 
responded nobly. At short notice, guns, 
shells and other heavy equipment were 
transported, speedily, secretly and within 
the scheduled time. 

Secret and urgent movements of this kind 
are frequent. In the first twelve weeks after 
“PD” Day, Road Transport moved over 
ten million tons of materials. It carried 
everything from bombs to 40-ton barges 
and from biscuits to bulldozers. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Manufacture « Distribution »* Maintenance 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 











WILL YOU BE 
AIR-MINDED 
AFTER 

THE WAR? 









The development of air transport and travel must be obvious 
to everyone. When the bombers’ task is over, the airplane will 
be at your service—safe, speedy and universally used. 


We also have been busy developing the manufacture of sheep- 
skin flying kit. The post-war Morlands Glastonburys will be as 
great an improvement upon the pre-war models as the Mosquito 
is to the bi-planes of yesterday. 


Whether you fly or decide to keep your feet on the ground 
you will need the luxurious comfort of the new Morlands 
Glastonburys—warm, dry and so very smart they will be. 


MORLANDS 
GLASTONBURYS 


SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR 


OVERSHOES BOOTS SLIPPERS 
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Remember golf? — with brogues and a jacket of many 
colours to go with it? Remember winter sports? — with 
full kit, including sticking plaster? Remember beach 
holidays? —the bathing suits, wraps, rubber soled 
shoes? Remember evenings of dancing in white tie and 
tails? All these things belong to that part of the 
Austin Reed service which will stage a come back — 
perhaps sooner than many of us think. 


| ull be there 


| LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES « LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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living up to at! 


As soon as the voluntary societies were allowed to go out 
to the Forces in France, Salvation Army Mobile Canteens 
landed on the Normandy beaches. The need was there — 
AND THERE WENT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Today The Salvation Army has 33 Mobile Canteens up with the 
troops and often under fire; 28 Leave Clubs and Hostels 
operating in France, Belgium and Holland, the latest additions 
to the 2,500 Salvation Army Clubs for Servicemen of the 
United Nations in all parts of the world. 


Experienced Salvation Army Officers help with spiritual and 
personal problems as well as bringing a touch of home comfort 
where it is much needed. 


Wise planning, trained personnel, consecrated service and the 
generous help of many well-wishers have achieved much. But the 
need is ever greater. Your gift will help to provide more Mobile 
Canteens, more Clubs. Please send it today to:— 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





THERES THE SALVATION ARMY! 


SINE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT BU 
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$Mlaenson 


Whether made-to- 
measure or ready-to- 
»ar, the ‘Maenson’ 
difference is in the 
make and fit. 


we 


Deliveries are very 
difficult, but please 
keep in touch with 
your nearby Maen- 
son Agent. Name 
on request. 


JOSEPH MAY & SONS 
LTD. 





106 Regent 8t., London, W.1. Tel.: REG. 2404 
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RED TOWER LAGER 











OLD 
BLEACH 


household and embroidery 


LINENS 
and 


FURNISHING 
FABRICS 


TEE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD, 
RANDALSTOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND 














FISH & MEAT PASTES 


SENIORS 


Moke use of Time, let not 

advantage slip, 

Fair flowers that are not 

gatherd in their prime. 
Rot and consume themselves — 

in little time 

SHAKESPEARE 
(Venus ond Adonis} 


Time and time again. - 


mighty pens have been applied to 
the importance of using time in 
season. 


Correct time-keeping is the best 
means to the wisest use of time. 
May we offer the reminder that the 
Ferranti Clock gives precisely accurate 
time year after year. 
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Doncaster 
Est. 1817 


OID 
Fashioned 
Humbugs 


01d 
Fashioned 
Butter Drops 


Genuine : 
Value 7 nn 
Consistent ~ Dowcasti 
Quality 





Excellent Flavour 











ASK FOR GIN: 
AND ANGOSTURA’ 
(F YOU WANT 
"PINK GIN" 






































Woiek yah | 
we h vif é 
especially Silverware 
cleaned with 


Goddard's 


PLATE POWDER 
OR LIQUID POLISH 











IN THREE STRENGTHS 


ESTABLISHED 





MILD—MEDIUM— FULL 
at 3/Sd. per ounce 














BLENDED BRISTLES 


e@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


Tru shes 



























MODEL AEROPLANES 
L.B.LTD. London 
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SHE’S A | 
TO WORKS DIRECTORS 


iz Cane fins hep | | AND MANAGERS wit” 


—but who would guess she’s P , 
been on her feet all day ? he ‘ p ra EE a 
You can’t look and act relaxed unless jae = % 
you feel it. That’s why so many Y a 
women, who are on their feet long il” 


hours at a time, wear Selberite 
ARCH PRESERVER shoes. Their 


longer wearability ... - . readiness @ Can the spread of infection be @ Is it welcomed by employees 


fe NE sons case fa othin: ort : 
“J “4 iii Psnens ig Pin wea “ restricted by the Izal System of throughout works and offices ? 
Oe Industrial Hygiene ? 


of all feature shoes. 











G 


@ Is the Izal System adaptable to 
all sizes and most types of factory ? 





@ Is the system practical—readily 
installed and easily run ? @ Are operating costs really low ? 


@ Can the system be introduced @ Would Newton Chambers 
without interfering with existing arrange a survey and issue their 
staff arrangements ? report, free of charge or obligation? 


The answer is ‘YES’. We would welcome an invitation for a technical 





“ SWANKY adviser to call on you—without obligation. 
Sd . | /\ 
Oo §6ARCH | My THE IZAL SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


| Simple to install—simple to maintain 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 





Yes, but like most good 

things it’s scarce. Perhaps 

it won’t be so long now 

before more plentiful times 

come round. Meanwhile 
| when you do get a bottle 
| please use it sparingly. 


| BRYLGREEM — 


| THE PERFECT 
HAIR DRESSING 


| 
County Perfumery Co., Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1 royd: 810B 
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“We're putting all we’ve | 
got into this fight. 
Back us up. Put 


all you can into 


War Savings.” 


LET’S SAVE AS HARD AS THEY FIGHT 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 


BY ROYAL COMMAND 


"Tete a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 


» BLACK AND WHITE 
‘ cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


Flat 15 for 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
100 for 15/- 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 


‘ 
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